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SOME FACTS CONCfltNING MANUALAR^S AND HOME- 
MAKING SUBJECTS IN 156 CITIES. 


The confused and chaotic condition which characterizes vocational' 
and industrial education at the present time is evidence of the fact 
that certain far-reaching and fundamental adjustments are going 
on in the educational world. These adjustments involve, on the 
one hand, the school in all Sf its aspects and at all of its’ stages, 
and, on the other hand, the various industries and occupations with 
all of their social and economic implications. No one seems to know 
with any degree of certainty what solution the problem demands; 
nor is anyone able to predict with precision and accuracy what the 
outcome of the movement may bo. Many interesting experiments 
have been and are how being carried on for the purpose of meeting 
present ne§ds and satisfying various demands, but the problem in 
the large seems little nearer a satisfactory solution than when. the 
experiiientation began. 

Educational, vocational, industrial, and social surveys are becom- 
ing common. These Bet forth the facts and make clear the existing 
conditions in each of these fields of activity. If carefully and scien- 
tifically conducted, the findings of survey commissions are valuable 
in determining needs and policies. It i 3 on the basis of present prac- 
tices and existing conditions that the needs and policies of the future 
must be determined. 


It was the purpose of this investigation to determine the existing 
conditions and practices in the manual arts and homemaking -sub- 
c ^ jects with reference to — 

1. Nature and character of the work in the different grades and in 
the high school. 

2. The number of minutes per week and the relative amount of I 

time devoted to those subjects. 1 

3. Methods used and their adaptation to age and grade of pupils. 

4. Nature and amount of correlation with other subjects., ^ 

5. Methods of disposing of finished products of shops and kitchens. 

0. The dominant aborts in the teaching of these subjects and the 

prevalence of each. 

7. Enrollment in vocational courses in elementary and in high * 
schools. ^ 


8. Cost per pupil in different schools and cities. * 

9. Percentage of pupils entering work for which manual arts and 

homemaking conn .3 prepared them. (7 

10. Norms and standards of practice in all the above, 
pie method need in collecting the data was that of the question- T 

naire. A copy of the form used is here reproduced. ' ». * ^ 



fe£, 6 MANTTAL ABTS AST) HOlfEMAKISO STTBXEOT8. 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON THE TEACHING OF THE MANUAL ARTS, 
HOMEMAJGNC, AND VOCATIONAL SUBJECTS. 


Name. 


• City. 


.State. 


1. Underline the courses offered in your schools and state the number of 
weeks in each course grade by grade. 


GRADES. 



> 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

i 

8 

i 

II 

in 

IV 

Paper folding, cutting, etc. 







Cardboard oonstmctkm. 

— 

1 

- ~ 









Raffia and basketry. 








Weaving and textiles. 


1 









Knife work, coping saw, etc. 







■ 




Clay work, plasticine, etc. 


i 



i 


■ 1 

1 

1^ 



Leather work, etc. 


i 





! 

l 


Art metal work. 








i 




Jewelry. 













Printing and bookbinding. 













Joiner y , oablnetloak Ing , carpen try . 













Wood turning, pattern making. 











l 


Foundry. 













Machine shop. 













Ecrgl shop. 













Coalite construction. 









A 

i , 



Cooking. 








1 1 



Sewing. 







i 

i i 



Mlilinwy. 













*2. State the number of periods per week and total number of minutes per 
week given to manual arts a$d homemaking in the grades. 

GRADES. 



1 


3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

Pvtoda per week. 










* 



Total minutes per week to manual 
arts and hotnemaking. 













Total minutes per week to all sub- 
j#o£s» 












- 


3. Does the work consist of — 

[a) Systematic graded wad— i t Inwhatgredesf. 

p>] Individual projects selected by pupils? In what gradeeL. 

(cl Ommktn projects selected by okssf v In what grader.. 

(dl Profrotseipreertve of work In history, reading, language, cr other entyertsT . 




MAHTTAL ABTB Aim HOMEMAKIHG BT7BJSOTB, 
(K«m*« ot Queetfcmnatre.) a 




* w ° r ^ * n n 5^ Du 1 al “d homemaking correlated with the work 

in the subjects named below? . State grade and subjects in form below. 

OR 4 DE 8 . 


Drawing 

rr 

2 3 

4 

5 

3 

7 

8 

I 

II 

UI 

IV 

Language 


i 










History 


! 

— 


1 


1 ' 




Reading 


i 




■ 




Arithmetic 


i 

t 

— 

— 



1 




Other subjects 


!~ 

i 








_ i 


1 











5. What disposal is made of the finished product? 

Kept by pupils? tn what rred*a? 

Becomes property of the school? in whatgrerte ?. ! 

otSr iJSSSl " . p . up .^ ;;;;;;;;;;;;;; in *»««*.?.: 


6. Underline twite the aim which dominates your teaching of the manual 
pts and home-making subjects, once the one which you consider of least 
lmport&noe. 

Tal Cultural aim. [General: non vocational, disciplinary, etc 1 
[b] Vocational aim. [To give knowledge and skill of direct value 
~ -» yocatlona ' 

[Giving 


Into the trades or vocations.! 

knoi 

, 1. etc. I 

[d] Other alms 


[c] Pro vocational aim. 
rials, tools, etc.) 


upon immediate entrance 
>w ledge and experiences of various occupations, mate* 


7. What percentage of pupils, after leaving school, enter directly into 
tho vocations for which the manual arts and home-making subjects prepared 

8. Please statp as accurately as possible: , 

^^making equipment of the shope and laboratories used for manu al arts and hnm^. 

The annual cost i last yearj of supplying the manual' arte 'and honM-makW oounis f this 
_ Includes teachers salaries, materials, etc., but not new eouimiMntl ^ 

In the elementary whools? , * 

In the high schools? \ 

The total annual enrollment In manual arts and home-makinr oohrM* % 

In the elementary school * 

In t H a hiffh KshnrJ * ^ 


In the high school 

Give below any additional information which you may consider im- 
portant ' 


Responses were received from 156 superintendents, supervisors, 
and teachers in, 39 States, furnishing usable returns from 156 city 
school systems. Of these cities, 13 offered no work in the manual 
arts and homenn aiding subjects, leaving 143 cities reporting in full 
or in part on the conditions considered in the questionnaire. 

The data on topics 4, 7, s$d 8 were so incomplete and unreliable 
that they are eliminated from this report. 1 

* The iourow of error to the data art not numtrous or nrious, and gnat care hasheen taken £n otttrifytDM 
»nd treating the return*, so that the results may be regarded u fUrly reliable. It matt be remembwedL 
ta tnterpmtng the date, that the returoa are for tfhool tytteae end not tor echooli <* 
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MANUAL ABT8 AND HOMEMAKING SUBJECTS* 


/ 


AIMS. 


In the preparation of manual arts or home-making courses, and in 
the teaching of these subjects, some aim or purpose in the mind of 
the superintendent or supervisor dc 'inates the selection of materials 
and the choice of methods to be used. It is quite possible that the 
alms orpurposes may be complex ^d not clearly differentiated, and 
that no one aim predominates. It is more likely, however, that there 
is some one aim which outweighs all others, but which does not nec- 
essarily exclude all others. The nature of the work, its distribution 
throughout the grades, and the methods of presenting it are very 
largely determined by the purposes to be accomplished. A classifi- 
cation of aims, then, may help to discover the trend pf vocational 
education in so far as it concerns manual arts and home-making 
subjects. 

Jn the questionnaire the aims were arbitrarily classified as cul- 
tural, vocational, and prevocational, and an explanation was attached 
to each of these terms. The superintendents and supervisors making 
reply were asked to underline once the dominant aim, and twice 
the one of least importance. A summary of the results is given in 
Table 1 . 

Table 1. — Aims as arranged by 112 superintendents, supervisors, and teachers (44 cities 

* Tioi reporting). 


- 

Dominant. 

Secondary import* 
ance. 

Least Importance. 

Cultural 

Number. 

44 

n 

50 

Per cent. 
39 
11 
50 

Number. 

25 

45 

42 

Per cent. 
22 
40 
3S 

Mimfrer. 

C 

55 

14 

Per cent. 
38 
49 
13 

Vocational 

Prevooational 


112 

100 

112 

i 

100 

i 

1 

112 

100 


u ' The significant fact to bo gained from Table 1 is that there is no 
general agreement as to the aim in presenting these subjects. The 
prevocational aim predominates, in one-half of the schools, while 
the vocational aim ranks first in importance in only 1 1 per cent of 
the cities studied. There is some evidence, though not conclusive, 
that the present elementary and secondary schools are only inci- 
dentally vocational schools. The cultural aim ranks second as a 
dominant aim in &,. sufficient number of cities to indicate that the 
manual arts and homemaking subjects are still regarded largelyrfs 
cultural and disciplinary subjects. Figure 1 represents graphically 
the reports of the 112 cities. 
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MANUAL ARTS AND HOMEMAKING SUBJECTS, 


* Wf 


NATURE • OF THE WORK. 

Tho kind and variety of the work offered 'afford a partial indica- 
tion of the extent to which the aims are being attained. If the 
culturo aim dominates, ono would expect to find wider variation in 
tho work and tho courses of long duration with more or less study 
and recitation accompanying tho shop -and laboratory work. If, on 
the other hand, the strictly vocational aim dominates, it would be 


Cultural 

m i ra?- 39 % 

JVocationaiv- 

xwmivrJ&m=k!r- 


Pre- Vocational 

5 0 % 



Fio. I.— Distribution of cities iu to dominant aim In manual arts and homemaktng aubjaota, 11S oltlm 

(41 cities not reportipg). 

4 

natural to find greater specialization and tho groater portion of the 
work done in the shops and kitchens, all of it tapablo of application* 
more or less directly, jp the trades and occupations^ Work of a 
provocational nature wduld possess^n. less degree some of the char- 
acteristics of both tho cultural and vocational, but would be general 
in character and extensive in its scope. Somo light is thrown on 
the nature of the worftin terms of present practice by Tables 2 and 3. 
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HkJSVk t AT» AjTO BOHDUIUfS lUBJZCm 
Tabu 2. — Nature of worl and inhere offered, lit dtiee (VI dtiee not reporting) 


The variety in the kinds of work offered is «m im|to4a»t fact to be 
fMaed frop the lebles. '-Th® fact timt there w® five kin# of 'wpffe 

found m everj grede eavd'ln the high eqhod khwld ako lb® uotol 

y v - v. - Jt: > - '.i 


»*A* 1..I 




Kind o t work. 


Paper folding, etc 

Cardboard construction. . 


RaflU^ baakatry .. 

WaarW Wxtuea.. 

Knife oofcing t»w .. 

Cfey.pfeatld&ie 

Loath*, stamp, *tc 

Art metal work 



Prtatl^ bookbinding..* 

Joinery, cobfnetmaktiig 

Wood taming, pattern making . 

Fam d m 

MncbJnatbop 

Forgo shop.. 


BWfVBUVV 

eto construction -. . .. 

Havfn# , F 


Sowing 

KHUnory 


1 2 346 tf 78 inniIV Total. 


SM 

$ »2 
248 

179 

1M 

138 

10 

57 

29 

84 

468 

190 

36 

59 

43 

23 

422 

569 

82 


P>- 

m 

fj 

ijl 

Bb?N 


The figures in Table 2 represent cities offering the stated kipds of 
work in each of the grades and in the high school. The totals repre- 
sent the sum of all the courses offered in any kind of work in all 
grades and in all cities. 

In order to hiake the figures for each grade comparable with those 
of other grades, there must be a common base. The total number 
of cities reporting (142) was used as the base for computing the 
percentages given in Table 3. Each per cent was computed to the 
nearest whole number. 


Tablk 3 . — Figures of Table t reduced lo percentages, based on 14 t cities. 


O nOm. 


Kindt of work 


<<s.. 

- 


■ 


>tAKo*i "^»re amp wmaMAKXfto m mnent? 


■HBH 



8 I % Iff 


Table 3 shows how the emphasis varies from grade to grade for the/ 
various lines of work* These facte are represented moje clearly in ^ 
figure 2. ^ 

From Tables 2 and 3 and from figure 2 the following general facte 
may be 'gained: 

1. Many different kinds of work are given in the different grades, but those receiving 
the most attention are sewing, joinery and cabinetmaking, cooking, paper folding, 
cutting, etc., cardboard construction, and raffia and basketry.. 

2. The following kinds of work are offered in every grade and throughout the high 
school: Cardboard construction, raffia and basketry, weaving and textiles, clay, 
plasticine, etc., and sewing. These subjects are not given equal emphasis in each oi 
the grades, however. 

3. Paper fol ding , cutting, etc., joinery .and cabinetmaking, cooking and sewing 
are the only kinds of work given in over 60 per cent of the cities reporting. 

Kinds of work 

Rip«r folding. etc. 

Cardboard Con sir. 

Raffia, basktfcru, dc 
Weaving, textile. 

Knife, copi ng saw, etc 

Clay, Plasticine, etc. 

Leather stamping, 

Art metal work. 

Jewelry. 

Printing, bookbinding 
Joinery , Cab. making 
Wood turning, pattern a ^ 
foundry 
Machine shop. 

Forga shop. 

Concrete Constr. 

Cooking. 

5c wing. 

-Mi Hi nerjj, 

■fcwr 53^6-50% Wh\ I “25Z&BlH0% I iNotoftcrsd 

?ia. 2.— P«t»ntae« of otttw offcrtn* wwfc In dlftrent grata, IB dttsa. / 

" '4_ 

4. Grade eight is not only the grade in which the greatest emphasis is placed t® 
msnusl arts and homemaldng subjects, but it is the only grade in which every kind ot 
H°rk iu these subjects wufferod. The first high-echoot year ranks second In 

of emphasis and in variety of work. 

6. The kinds of work receiving the leas^amount of attention are: Art metal, 
jewelry, printing and bookbinding, foundry, and concrete construction. •> %_ 

6. It the aaitia of present practice be accepted, the following kinds of work are ,|p 



approved 


em/toOtm . 




Grades 1 to S. — Paper, cardbotsd, raffia and reed, weaving textiles, day antd 
plasticine, and sewing. 

Gnafes 5 to Knife and coping saw, joinery and cabinetmaking, cooking sad 

V ' 

Leaiher stamping, and cabinrtraaklrtg wood 

' ' v> r ^ ^ . Xg 






is v 


" BtAiTTTAL ARTS Aim RO^MAKltfO SUBJECTS. 


r-r 

gp7*^ 

BI?-< 

SF-- 




n* 




Ib a general way these deductions should be of value to superin- 
tendents and supervisors who contemplate introducing the manual 
arts and homemaking subjects into their courses of study. To 
such persons the figures of 'fable 3 may serve as standards for tho 
selection of material for courses of study and for the proper distri- 
bution of that material throughout the grades and the high school. 

No attempt has been made to analyze the kinds of work reported. 
The 'details vary greatly in different localities. Even though desig- 
nated by the> same name in all the grades, there may be great 
variation in kind and amount of work done in the same subject 
in the different grades. Certainly the work with clay in 'the first 
grade differs much in character from work with the same material 
in the last year of the high school. A similar adaptation to the age 
and needs of pupils may be found in the other subjects. Those 
details of variation can not be shown except in tho general way indi- 
cated in the tables and figures. 

TIME GIVEN TO THESE SUBJECTS. 

It is generally conceded that when the work in tho manual arts 
and homemaking courses is not correlated with other subjects it is 
botter to have longer periods, even though fewer in nmnbor, than to 
have several short periods per week. The number of periods per 
week varies in different cities,' and according to grades. In several 
cities the time is not distributed by periods in grades below tho fifth. 
The work in manual arts and homomaking courses in these cities is 
taught incidentally and correlated with other subjects. The distri- 
bution of cities on the basis of the number of periods per week given 
to manual arts and homemaking subjects is shown in Table 4 for 
cities. 

Tabt.k 4. — Number of period* per week, 66 citie $ ( 100 cities not reporting). 


Pwfcxls p«r veik. 


,v-. * 


Kt 


tJodtstribuUd.. 
I 


... 

Swmrli 


Wes" 


Total.. 


i 


Grades. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

6 

7 

i 

I 

11 

III 

IV 

ToUl. 

6 

fl 

5 

4 

1 

1 







33 

7 

8 

n 

13 

IB 

27 

28 

38 

3 

3 

1 

1 

148 

3 

3 

4 

7 

8 

11 

13 

14 

0 

7 

& 

3 

89 

4 

8 

3 

4 

3 


1 

4 

8 

a 



36 

1 

1 


1 

3 

"a‘ 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

37 

7 

7 

“i 

1 

3 

i 

1 

1 

14 

13 

13 

12 

78 




1 

1 

i 

3 

8 

0 

8 

9 

8 

43 

28 

38 

28 

30 

33 

44 

48 

51* 

43 

33 

81 

89 

480 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• 1 

3 

3 

8 

5 

3 


The Median number of periods per week indicates the tendency to 
haw few jmiod* m the grades and a aujnbcr ^ the high 

1 ? S ... AVS 


A , 



itiinrAL aetb aio) hombmakinq rfnajistrro. 



Before the number of periods per week can have much significar.ee 

T^ 1 ^ 0698 " 7 * ^°V omethin & of the length of thfpViods! ' 
Table 5 represents the distribution of cities according to thetotal 


Uinutes p«r weak. 


Lass than 45. 
46 to 00.... 

61 to 73 

70 tb 100 

101 to 136 

laotoiso 

IMtolflO.. . 

161 to aoo 

aoitosoo.r... 

301 to 400 

461 to 430 

451 to 500 

601 to 000 

Oyw* 000 


Orftdes. 


Total 

Lower quartlla. 

Italian. 

Upper quartlla. 


3 3 4 5 6 7 


114 

83 

05 

134 


I IX m IV Total Vi 


4 9 
* 07 
168 
278 
108 
18 
81 
88 
AS 
17 
40 
88 
11 
11 


1,0 8 

H 

m 






nJ^lw e l d b ° f** ° f the Citiea 1688 than « minutes 
Tn f m i anual L arts ftnd home-making subjects, there are 12 

miHHl ^ grade, 10 in the second grade; etc. In the first grade the 
middle 60 per cent of the oities give from 53 to 91 minutes her week 
to these subjects, the median being 69 minutes; in grade 2, from 54 to 
96 minutes, with the median at 70, etc. 

Figure 3 shows graphically the median amount of time given to 
the manual arts and home^making subjects, as well as tiw limits 
between which the middle 50 per cent of the cities fall The extremes 
above and below the middle 50 per cent are not shown in this figure, 
it may be found by referring to Table 6. * ^ * 

line8 re P re8en t the time given in the middle 
50 per «mt of the etna reporting. The short horizontal lines repre. 
sent the median number of minutes in these cities. The gradual 
nse in the median line after the fourth grade and the vervAbnrot 
nse aft^r the eighth grade are significant. It must not beLgottlm* T • 

sentedhv r * ^ time “ 8 rcater than that reprel 

V^p^»nted° k hn66 ’ “ d m 25 PeF 06111 of ^ “t* 88 itish than V# 

It iB eyident fiwa Table d and fighre3 that there is great direfsity * 
mmutes parjwek ranges from loss than-45‘to otrsr W0.;r-The limit 
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of the middle 50 per cent, however, probably include those cities in 
which the number of minutes per week represents standard practice. 

Given the number of periods per week and the total number of 
weekly minutes devoted to the manual arts and home-making 
subjects, it is still necessary to know what relation this time bears 
to the total school time. This can only be known by comparing the 
time given to these subjects with that given to all the school subjects. 
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I 2 3 4 5 6 7 3 1 II Iff W AJI 

E M. 1 —Madhn and middle 50 par cent of dties with retoaaoe to number of ^hnites par week firm to 
ttmraftlftrta and bomnnaWnf tubjects, 128 dtka. Short horlsontal ban r epro o eot medians; hwry 
▼•rttoal tan rapr twnt middle 60 par cent of dttoe. 

'f_ distribution of the 66 cities reporting with reference to the total 

School time is given in Table 6. The term “total school time” is 
here need to indicate the number of minutes per week that school is 
£'• actually in seesion and does not include th® time given to recesses and 
%®^noon intaaaissioiiu It represents the number off minutes per 
■ week of actual schooling that a child may get provided he is in attend* 


Ml 




. -V & 

* ^ e 


. rn r * 

Asm aot homemakino sufcttom 


IS 


"I 


Table 6. Xtotrtfatam of cities with reference to the total number of minuter per week 
g\vtn to all school subject i, exclusive of recasts and noon intermissions. 66 cities (90 
cxlxes not reporting). 


TV 


Mhrotc* per w**k. 


Ubs than 1 ,000 . 
1,001 to 1,100.... 
UOl to 1,300.... 
1,201 to 1,250.... 
1,251 to 1,360.... 
13M to 1,400.... 
1,401 to 1,450.... 

1,451 to 1,500 

1,501 to 1,000.... 

1.601 to 1,800 

Over 1,800 


Total 

Lower quorate.. 

Median 

Upper quartDe. 


Grades. 


> 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

* 7 

8 

I 

11 

III 

IV 

8 

2 

1 

1 

1 

j ; 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 





1 

1 


1 






i 

i 

1 

1 

1 

| 

2 

2 



6 

2 

1 






2 

2 

O 

n 

7 

8 

3 

2 

3 

3 

S 

3 

1 

1 

4 

4 

10 

10 

6 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

4 

6 

6 

6 

5 

1 

1 

1 



2 

4 

S 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

12 

15 

21 

22 

23 

26 

22 

28 

:9 

18 

15 

15 



5 

10 

12 

13 

14 

11 

8 

8 

8 

8 




1 

1 

a 

3 

4 

8 

8 

9 

9 

46 

42 

44 

47 

50 

57 

56 

69 

49 

47 

40 

89 

1,217 

1,325 

1,392 

1,468 

1,450- 

1,600 

1,442 

1,475 

1,458 

1,472 

1,513 

1,620 

1,855 

1,395 

1,520 

1,543 

1,550 

1,554 

1,550 

1,650 

1,558 

1,656 

1,580 

1,547 

1 508 

1,528 

1,5/5 

1,593 

1,600 

1,631 

1,630 

1,609 

1,675 

1,725 

1,775 

1,775 


23 
6 

« 

24 
49 
37 
33 

230 

97 

46 


1800 

1700 

1600 


1500 


i 



niiMIIIUJ 



I 


4 567 SI nr nr cr aii 


667 

1,410 

1,539 

1,507 


*■ -4-r 




F». 4.— Medknaod middle ftOpvomtof cities with ntoraoc to total numtxr of mfamtea per wtck gfoo 
to all aubjeote, 66 dtiet. Short borliontal ban rt p r a a t n trill nj; heavy vertical ban repcawnt mW- 
50 pe? cent of cities. 

The total school time varies greatly, the range being from less than 
1,000 minutes per week to over 1,800 minutes per week, The limits 
for the middle 60 per cent of cities and the medians can best he repre-' 
seated graphically, ffigroe 4 shows these facta. 

It will bo noted from Table 6 and figroe 4 that the total school 

^ 1 aTL . i .. si 1 1* V .« 


taw increases rapidly to % grade ^4 that thereafter 


iiik L, >lii 
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,1! a t&L 
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cent in the seventh and eighth grades and to nearly one-fourth of all 
school time by the time the senior year of high school is reached. 

The relative amount of time given to a subject is one indication 
of the educational value that is attributed to that subjeot. U will 
be seen that the proportion of time is about 1 to 20 in the grades and 
1 to 4 in the high school: Is the ‘work in thp high school five times 

as valuable as that in the grades? In terms of present practice, as 
measured by the amount of time given to it, it is. * 

Relative to the time given to manual arts and homemaking sub- 
jects the data here presented justify the following conclusions: 

1 . Tho number of periods per week devoted to theeo subject* ja one in the grade* 

and five in the high school. “ 

2. The time given to work of thia kind amount* to about oner and one-quarter hour* 
per woek in grade* 1 to 5; one and one-half hours in grades 6 to 8; and nearly six 
hours per week in tho high ochool. 

3. The total school time varies greatly, but the median total time is 1,350 minutee » ' 
in grade 1, 1,400 in grade 2, and about 1,550 minutes per woek in all the other grades. 

4. The time given to tho manual art* and homemaking subject* ia about 5 per cent 
of tho total school time in the first .six grades; about 6 per cent in the seventh and 
eighth grad*;*, and nearly 25 per cent in tho high school. 


METHODS EMPLOYED. 

Tho methods of presenting tho work in manual arts and homemak- 
ing subjects and the nature of the work presented may bo classified 
in general into four more or less distinct classes or groups — syste- 
matic, graded exercises; -individual projects selected by the pupils; 
cooperative projects selected by the class; and»projects expressive 
of the regular work in history, arithmetic, reading, and other sub- 
^^jjgts. It will be seen that several of these may be employed in one 
school in different grades; hence in actual practice there is a certain 
amount of overlapping of these methods. There is also a tendency 
to mako use of the method adapted to tho needs of children at various 
stages in thfcir development, so that some of theso methods are 
emphasized in a few grades and found scarcely at all in others. 
s sinco the methods were classified in this way in the questionnaire, 
a brief explanation of each method is here given: 

The systematic graded exercise plan is based largely on the Swedish 
sloyd, oi* some other system, in which the work is given with special 
reference to the sequence of the projects, tools, technical processes 
construction, arid finish. The chief aims are to develop skill and to* 
make useful projects. Little attention is given to the interests of 
the pupils in those exercises. Exercise 0, or its equivalent, must be 
completed before exercise 7 is begun. Under this plan interest is • 
maintained by the development of skill, by general interest in the 
use of tools and shaping materials, and by the desire to reach gxfir- 
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cise 12, which may b© the particular objective point in the course at 
that time. 

Individual projects selected by the pupils have the advantage of 
making a direct appeal to the immediate interests of the pupils. 
Pupils, however, are apt to select projects that are beyond their 
capabilities, and because of this fact they may 'be disappointed in 
the finished project. This method presents many difficulties to the. 
histhictor, because in a class of 20 pupils there may be as many as 
20 different projects under construction at one time. This plan 
seems to work successfully with mature pupils in the upper grades. 
When used alone, this plan sacrifices skill and well-finished products 
in order to secure temporary interest in a given project. 

Cooperative projects selected by the pupils are designed to make an 
appeal to the group or cooperative instincts of the pupils. Fre- 
quently such projects are institutional projects, and if they are large 
jobs, interest is usually good. Boys will build boats, buildings, 
concrete walks, but interest lags when they are required to frame 
pictures, repair furniture, or construct some article of school equip- 
ment. 

B making of projects expressive of some phase of subject matter in 
history, arithmetic, geography, or other subjects involves rather cjose 
correlation of manual arts and homemaking subjects with the regular 
school work in other subjects. This method makes the handwork 
incidental to the bookwork, and is merely a means of concrete 
expression of some of the ideas gained in the study of other phases 
of subject matter. When proper correlation exists the handwork 
may be made a strong incentive for better work in the other subjects. 

Table 8 shows the prevalence of eaoh method when used atone, 
also when used hi combination with some other method. 

_ & 

Tjlblb Methods used in presenting manual arts and homemaJbing subjects, 131 cities 
(t5 cities not reporting). 

A. Systematic graded exercises, and individual projects only CIU ^ 

B. Systematic exerciaee, individual projects, and cooperative projectaonly. . 26 

C. All four.methods * 2g 

D‘. Systematic graded exercises only. . . 4 22 

B. Systematic exercises, individual projects, and correlated projects. ...!!!!!!!. to 

F‘ Systematic exercises and projects expressive of other work only. .* 6 

. G. Individual projects, cooperative projects, and correlated projects. ..!.!..!!!! 3 

H. Individ ifkl projects only 2 

I. Systematic exerciaee, cooperative project*, and correlated project *...! ....... 1 X 


Citlee reporting. 


r 


, -?!»■**• method in greatest favor among the cities reporting is 
the systematic graded exercises. This method combined 
with tha* of individual projects find greatest f avor of all. Three 
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* two methods combined with the cooperative project plan ranks r 'o 
second in importance, while a combination of all four methods ranks :i\. 
third. The figures of Table 8 above, when reduced to percentages, 
are represented graphically in figure 6. 



only. 

cooperative projects. 


A. Systematic graded enrol see, and Individual projects 
C* projects, anaoooper 

D. Systematic graded exercises only. 

E. Systematic exercises, individual projects, and correlated projects. 

F. Systematic eieroiees and projects expressive of other worV only. 

h. iSdi “ d oori * ut * d p ~ j * cu - 

I. Systematic exercises, cooperative projects, and correlated projects. 

*Tablk Q.— Methods used in 1,1 1 cities, showing grades in which each is emphasized. 
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Th© figures in Table 9 represent the number of cities using the 
method specified in each of the grades. The data of this table reduced 
to percentages are represented graphically in figure 7. 

Regarding the methods of presenting the manual arts and home- 
making subjects, tho following general facts may be stated: 

1. 'When any inethcxi is used alone, that of systematic, graded exercises leads all 

the rest, but combinations of two dr more methods an? more frequent than any one 
method used alone. J 

2. While each method is in a«e to some extent in every grade, that of systematic, 

Faded exercises is most frequent in grades 6, 7, and 8; that of individual projects 
in grades 8 I, and II; that of cooperative projects in grades 7, 8, and through tho high 
school-; and that of projects expressive of work in history, geography, arithmetic etc 
ingiadee I to 4, » •» 
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i'lo. 7.— Methods used In different grades, 

disposal op products. 

i 

The method of disposing of the finished products of the manual 
arts and homemaking work depends somewhat upon tho naturo of 
the products. Obviously some of, the products of the shop and 
kitchen have little or no market value, hence disposal by sale is not 
possible. Sometimes the materials are furnished by the school and 
used only as a means of training the pupils in the handling of tools 
and implements; in this case the products aro retained by the school. 
I? most cases > however, the pupils keep the products of their labor. 
Cooperative projects are likely to be of sucE a naturo that the fin- 
iriied products are kept by the school. • There are also combinations 
of the above methods and adaptations of each to the grade in vfliich 
the work is done, to the nature of the product, and to tho local dc- 
mands for. the output of the shops 'and kitchens. The methods of 

disposing of the products in tho various cities are classified in 
Table 12. 
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GENERAL BTJMMAKY. 


In terms of the oentral tendencies represented by the data pre- 
sented in the foregoing sections it is possible to state certain standards 
of practice in the teething of manual arts and home-making subjects. 

The dominant aim is provocations) in character. This means 
that the courses 'given are intended to give knowledge of and a low 
degree of facility in the use of tools, materials, and processes, some 
attention being given those phases of the work which have proba- 
bility of usefulness in the arte and trades. It also implies that the 
work will be varied, covering as wide a range of tools, materials, and 
processes as possible in the time available. 

There is great variety in the kinds of work offered, but the general 
tendency seems to lie in the direction of the following— work in 
paper m the primary grades, joinery and cabinet makingjor boys 
in the grammar grades, and sewing and cooking for girls in the 
grammar grades. These are al'so the lines of work receiving the 
greatest emphasis. * - ^ 

The time given to th^se subjects amounts to about 75 minutes 
per week in the lower grades, 90 minutes per week in the seventh and 
eighth grades, and over 300 minutes per week in the high school. 
This tune is undistributed in the primary grades, is given in a single 
weekly period in the grammar grades, and in five weekly periods in 
the high school. The time given to these subjects is over 5 per cent 
of the total school time in the elementary school and over 25 per cent 
of the total time in the high school. 

^Although various methods of ’presenting the work are in use,, 
that of systematic graded exercises is the one moat frequently used. 
The type of method used varies somewhat with the grade in which the 
work is given, as veil as with the aim dominating the teaching of 
these subjects. 

. The methods of disposing of the finished products 'are varied 
according to the, nature of the product and according to the grade 
in which produced, but the one in most frequent use is that of per- 
mitting the pupil to keep the product of his handiwork. 

The central tendencies obtained from a treatment of the data 
m this bulletin may be accepted as representative of the present status 
of the manual arts and home-making subjects in so far as they apply 
to the. phases of the subjects studied and to the extent of the 156 
cities reporting. variations from these central -tendencies, how- 
ever, may be quite as important as the central tendencies themselves 
in determining future, policies and reorganizations. 
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Selma. 

Sioux City. 

California: 

Waterloo. 


Alameda. 

Kansas: 


Bakersfield. 

Emporia. 


Berkeley. 

Kansas City. 

, Los Angeles. 

Leavenworth. 


Pasadena. 

Newton. 

j ’ 

San Jose. w 

Parsons. 


Connecticut: J 

Topeka. 


Ansonia. 

Kentucky: 


Danbury. 

Bowling Green. 


Meriden. 

Frankfort. 


Waterbury. 

Lexington. 


Colorado: 

Winchester. 


Alabama 
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Greeley. 

' Trinidad. 
Georgia! 

Athene. 

Idaho: 

Idaho Falla. 
Illinois: 

Beardstown. 
Chicago Height*. 
Elgin. 

Freeport 
Hinckley. 
Hoopoe town. 
Joliet. 

MetropEe. 

Ottawa. 

Peoria. 

Quincy. 

East St. Louis. * 
Indiana: 

v Crawfordsville. 
ludianapolis. 
Marion. 

Michigan City. 
Munde. 

Oakland City. 
Peru. 

South Bend. 
Vincennes. 

Iowa: 

Burlington. 
Clinton. 

Council Bluffs. 

‘ Davenport 

Ottumwa, 

t. • 
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Cities and States represented in this study. 

Iowa— Continued. New Jersey : 

Bayonne. 

East Orange. 
Elisabeth. 
Jersey City. 
Kearney. 
North Bergen. 
Rahway. 
Rutherford. 
Trenton. 
Plainfield. 
New Mexico^ 
Albuquerque. 
New York: 

Cohoee. 
Dunkirk. 
Fulton. 
Glovereville. 
Harwell. 
Hudson Falla. 
Ithaca. 
Jamestown. 
Kingston. 
Newburgh. 
Oswego. 
Plattabuig. 
Rome. * 
Syracuse. 
Utica.* 
Yonkers. 
North Carolina: 
Charlotte. 
North Dakota: 
Bismarck. 
Fargo. 

Ohio: 

Akron. 

Canton. 
Cincinnati. 
Elyria. 
Hamilton. 
Lancaster. 
Norwood. 
Youngstown. 
Oklahoma: 
Bartlesville. 
Chickasha. 
Pennsylvania: 
Harrisfctiffg. 
Indian^. 
Moneisen. 


Lo uisiana : 

Baton Rouge. 
New Orleans. 
Maine: 

Sanford. 

Massachusetts.: 

Chelsea. 

Everett. 

Milford. 

Springfield. 

Waltham. 

Michigan: 

Adrian. 

Benton Harbor. 
Calumet. 
Detroit. 
Muskegon. 
Minnesota: 

Minneapolis. 

Mississippi: 

Vicksburg. 

Missouri: 

Hannibal. 

St. Louis. 

Webb City. 
Montana: 

Great Falls. 
Missoula. 
Nebraska: 

Beatrice. 

Lincqln. 

Omaha. 

New Hampshire: 
Dover. 
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Sooth Dakota.. 
Sioux Falls. 
Watertown. 
Texas: 

. Beaumont. 
Brownsville. 
El Paso. 
Galveston. 
Houston. 
Marshall. 
Sherman. 
Utah: 

Ogden. 

Vermont: 

Burlington. 


Virginia; 

Richmond. 
West Virginia: 
Huntington. 
Wisconsin: 
Appleton. 
Racine. 
Superior. 
Wauaaw. 
Sheboygan. 
Wyoming: 
Cheyenne. 
Sheridan. 


Mount Carmel. 
Nan ti coke. 
Phoenixville. 
Reading. 
Scranton. 
Sharon. 
Shenandoah. 
Tamaqua. . 
West Chester. 
Rhode Island : 
Central Falls. 
Providence. 
tSouth Carolina: 
Columbia. 



